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APPENDIX V.
SAINT GEORGE.

THE development of George of Cappadocia into a Christian martyr
and champion, and the patron of England, is one of the enigmas of
history. An infamous and an extortionate tax-collector, a fraud-
ulent food contractor, a fugitive from justice, he amused his exile
by the accumulation of a library, and " embracing, with a real or
affected zeal, the profession of Arianism," he -was raised by a
faction to the episcopal throne of Athanasius (A.D. 356). His
cruelty, his avarice, his insolence were no less remarkable in the
Arian Primate of Egypt than in the peculating bacon contractor
of Syria; and George met his death by the fury, or rather by
the justice, of the outraged population of Alexandria, a few days
after the death of Constantine.

See Gibbon, chapter xxiii. Dr. Peter Heylin, History of St.
George (1633), a most interesting book in many ways, and well
worth reading; and the Rev. J. Milner's Critical Enquiry into the
Existence and Character of St. George (1792), a thin tract of fifty-
nine pages, is also worth consulting.

The rival of Athanasius, says Gibbon, was dear and sacred to
the Arians; and the seeming conversion of these sectaries
introduced his worship into the bosom of the Catholic Church;
while the ignorant Crusaders no doubt brought back his name
and his fame to England. See Ammianus, xxii., 11; Gregory
Nazianzen, orat. xxi., 382-390; Epiphanius, Hares, Ixxvi., 912;
Tillemont, Mem. Eccl6$iastiques, vi., 713.

Yet even this hardly explains the fame and sanctity of St.
George. The story, in the Acta Sanctorum, of another St. George,
a soldier and a good Catholic, is only stranger than that of the
Arian Archbishop, in that the George who is said to have been
put to death by order of Decius in 303, at Nicomedia, is a
personage absolutely unknown to history. For a full account of
the legend, see Rohrbacher, Eglise Catholique, v., 643, and
Socrates, Eccl Hist., liii.,